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Between October and December, 1938, the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale was administered to 120 children entering the 
first grade of four Bloomington, Indiana, City Schools.2 The 
socio-economic status of the school districts is indicated by the 
occupational status of the children’s fathers. These data as 
well as the number of children from each school are shown in 
Table I. School F serves a district of the lowest socio-eco- 


TABLE I 


Distribution Showing Paternal Occupations for 
Each School Group 





Un- Semi- Profes- Father 
School skilled skilled W.P.A. Skilled Clerical sional Unknown dead _ Totals 
F 2 10 15 8 : | 0 4 4 44 
M 2 3 3 9 9 2 3 1 32 
E 0 2 2 8 4 10 3 1 30 
U 1 2 1 2 1 3 4 0 14 
Totals 5 17 21 2 15 15 14 6 120 


nomic status in the city, having a very high proportion of un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and W.P.A. labor. Schools U and E serve: 
districts of high socio-economic status, with a population com- 
prised largely of university faculty, professional and business 
executive groups, with some clerical and highly skilled labor. 
The area served by School M is similar to those of Schools E 
1 Publication of the Indiana University Psychological Clinic, Series II, No. 21. 

2 Now Mrs. James Ritter. 


3 Ms. received at Vineland, January 16, 1940. The editors of the Bulletin acknowledge 
responsibility for delay in publication.—E. A. D. 
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and U, but has a larger proportion of clerical and laboring fam- 
ilies. While the fathers of the few children from the first grade 
of each school hardly represent the district as a whole, the data 
in Table I indicate the trend. 

All children were examined at the schools by the junior 
author, using the child as his own informant. In a few in- 
stances of doubtful information, checks were made by question- 
ing siblings, teachers, or parents. All Binet examinations had 
been made routinely within two months of the present exami- 
nation by the staff of the Indiana University Psychological 
Clinic. Data on fathers’ occupations were obtained from school 
records and from questioning the children. Because of the small 
number of subjects involved, comparisons must be made cau- 
tiously. It seems wise therefore to present the distribution of 








TABLE II 
Distribution of SQ’s by School Groups 
SQ Class 4 a . 
intervals F M E U Totals E+U 
148-152 1 1 2 1 
143-147 
138-142 1 1 1 
133-137 3 1 4 1 
128-132 1 1 1 3 2 
123-127 3 1 1 5 2 
118-122 2 2 4 8 6 
113-117 2 1 2 1 6 3 
108-112 6 2 5 1 14 6 
103-107 2 3 6 1 12 7 
98-102 1 s 5 1 15 6 
93-97 7 2 1 2 12 3 
88-92 4 3 2 9 2 
83-87 6 2 1 9 1 
78-82 4 2 6 
73-77 2 2 
68-72 3 2 5 2 
63-67 
58-62 5 1 6 1 
53-57 1 1 
Totals 4 32 30 14 120 
Mean SQ 89.1 105.9 103.8 112.1 106.5 
SD of SQ 18.1 15.4 16.3 14.2 16.2 
Mean IQ 91.9* 109.2% 
*N = 38 tN = 24 


scores by schools as shown in Table II. This shows the mean 
SQ’s and their standard deviations calculated from the ungroup- 
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ed data, and the mean Binet IQ’s of those subjects where these 
were available. In School F there were 38 of the 44 children 
for whom Binet examinations were available. The mean SQ 
for these 38 children was 91.8. In School E there were 24 chil- 
dren with Binet IQ’s available; the mean SQ of this group was 
105. This reveals mean differences of 0.1 and 4.2 in favor of IQ. 

Consideration of this table shows that school U is consid- 
erably above any of the others, but the number of subjects is 
so small that the difference is of doubtful significance. Because 
of the similarity of districts from which the children of Schools 
E and U come they may be combined into a higher socio- 
economic group for contrast with School F representing almost 
the exact opposite. The difference of 17.38 in favor of the 
E+U group has an S.D. of 3.64 with a critical ratio of 4.77. 
The social status of the children in School M more closely re- 
sembles that of Schools E+U than of School F, and this is re- 
flected in the position of their average SQ. While the number 
of subjects is not large, these data strongly suggest that so- 
cial maturity scores are affected by the socio-economic culture 
from which the children come and (or) by the mental superi- 
ority associated therewith. 











TABLE III 
Mean SQ’s of Children from Various Occupational Groups 
Ss I 

Occupational “ od ” “ = . 

Group N Mean N Mean 
Unskilled 5 94.20 ~ - 
Semi-skilled 17 104.06 9 98.77 
W. P. A. 21 94.29 15 91.53 
Skilled 27 97.11 17 99.70 
Clerical 15 110.80 4 101.50 
Professional 15 113.33 8 112.50 
First 3 groups 43 98.14* 
Second 3 groups 57 104.267 
Unknown 14 103.78 
Father dead 6 90.16 

*S$.D. = 22.39 +S.D. = 16.34 


Further evidence of socio-economic differences may be 
sought in the contrasts between various occupational groups, 
for which the average SQ’s are shown in Table III. Because of 
the small numbers of subjects involved, the significance of the 
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differences between the groups is statistically dubious, yet the 
data indicate the same tendencies as between schools. In fact, 
the difference of 6.12 points between the higher and lower oc- 
cupational classes has a standard error of 2.64 indicating a crit- 
ical ratio of 2.31. 

Sex Differences. Our data support Doll’s finding of an ab- 
sence of sex differences in social maturity scores. The 59 boys 
in our group had a mean score of 102.96, while that of the girls 
was 97.04. This difference of 5.92 points has a standard error 
(approximately)* of 2.3 and a critical ratio of 2.6. 

Social maturity vs. intelligence. As shown in Table II, 62 
children from Schools F and E had received Binet examinations. 
It is interesting to note the similarities between the SQ’s and 
the IQ’s of the two groups. Bradway (1938) showed that SQ 
tends to exceed IQ when IQ is low, and vice versa. This re- 
sult has been confirmed in several other studies. The same 
tendency, in spite of the small number of cases, is evident a- 
mong our subjects, as shown in Table IV. The correlation be- 


TABLE IV 
Differences between SQ and IQ 


Sum of differences 





Mean 





IQ group N ” _ Algebraic Difference 
60-69 2 47 47 23.5 
70-79 4 46 15 —31 —7.8 
80-89 11 69 89 20 1.8 
90-99 10 47 87 40 4.0 

100-109 20 212 72 —140 —7.0 
110-119 10 119 23 —96 —9.6 
120-129 3 22 —22 —7.3 
TOTALS* 60 515 333 


N.B.: Minus differences indicate that IQ exceeds SQ. 
*Mean difference for total disregarding sign — +14.1. 


tween SQ and IQ for 62 subjects with both scores is r = .378 = 
.073. Doll and McKay (1937) reported SQ-IQ correlations of 
r = .50 + .08 for 38 special class school children between 7 and 
16 years of age, and r = .68 + .06 for a paired group of insti- 
tutionalized feeble-minded subjects. Calculation of Anderson’s 
(1937) Table 2 yields r = .40 + .07 for 60 children under 12 
years of age in the primary Binet classes at the Newton Street 


4 Original calculations misplaced and consequently unverifiable. 
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School, Newark, N. J. Other results (Doll, 1940) vary with 
type of subjects and range of age and ability. Among these 
our data are most closely similar to those of Anderson (just 
quoted) whose subjects ranged in life age to 12 years, and in 
IQ from 50 to 79 for all subjects but one. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 120 entering first grade children yielded an av- 
erage Vineland Social Maturity quotient of practically 100. 
Comparison of groups on the basis of cultural differences of 
school districts and fathers’ occupations suggested that social 
maturity is related to socio-economic status. There was no in- 
dication of significant sex differences. The relation between 
IQ and SQ was r = .378 for the range of LA 6.0 to 7.3 years, 
IQ range 60 to 129, and SQ range 55 to 150. 
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Educational Department 
Annual Report, 1940-41 


Alice Morrison Nash 
Director of Education, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


FORMAL SUBJECTS 
ACADEMIC: 


Our academic program includes instruction in the follow- 
ing subjects: reading, writing, spelling, language, arithmetic, 
geography, history, nature, and our aim has been to give to 
every child enrolled in School, above a strictly-speaking kinder- 
garten grade, the opportunity of mastering these subjects at 
his mental level and to the extent of his learning ability with 
the hope that many children may be able to attain a truly prac- 
tical academic education. Our classes have been well graded 
and every child encouraged to strive for promotion which is “so 
ordered” whenever a child is ready for the honor. 


The ability to read, as it means information and pleasure 
and even protection for those who are able, is highly stressed 
with other subjects well correlated with reading. During the 
year 117 children have reported to these classes and the progress 
made by approximately eighty per cent has been very encour- 
aging indeed. The check-up made in our Laboratory shows a 
close correlation with our school records, to the extent that one 
promising junior is being considered for a trial enrollment in 
a public school next autumn. 


SPECIAL: 

A new lesson this year has been the making of “Nature 
Funnies” which are made from seeds, sticks, galls, cones; in 
fact from any natural or peculiar growth which either resembles 
or in combination with other material, can be made to resemble 
queer-looking people, birds and animals. The search for this 
material furnished an interest to the nature walks and like- 
wise helped to develop the imagination and creative ability of 
children who need this inspiration. 
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MANUAL ACTIVITIES 
WoOoDWORKING: 


The importance of this type of training for boys of all ages 
and of all grades has become so definitely recognized that at 
the opening of the school year, we increased our woodworking 
facilities, making it possible for ninety per cent of our school 
boys to report for this training. 

The truly beginners, the juniors, many of the birth palsy 
and a few very special children reported to the classes where 
only hand tools were used, while the elementary, advanced and 
a limited number of special children reported to the department 
equipped with both hand tools and power machinery, with the 
result that every child has been taught at his proper mental and 
physical level and no child has been deprived of his opportunity 
to learn because of classification, classroom setup, etc. 


Approximately 72 children have reported daily to the strict- 
ly-speaking elementary woodworking classes and 84 to the ad- 
vanced classes, with the output of the two shops averaging 
four completed projects for each child included in the wood- 
working enrollment. 


BASKETRY: 


Three classes of girls and three of junior boys, including 
six of the Babbitt Hospital boys, have been keenly interested in 
and have made good progress in the art of basket-making 
and in leather work. 

A Babbitt Hospital pupil, has been reporting to this class 
for a short period daily for the past four and one-half years. 
Little by little as his physical condition improved, his ability 
to take part in school activities also improved until to- 
day, thinking in terms of the pathos of his past efforts as com- 
pared with his present achievements, the project which he has 
just completed should be described as marvelous. It is a scrap 
basket, twelve inches tall, made on a wooden base with solid 
weaving, reed over reed, and is decorated with five bands of 
rose-colored cellulux evenly spaced with the reed. It is a most 
attractive basket. 

Leather work has been used as a pleasing change from 
basketry for the very nearly expert reed workers and in appre- 
ciation the girls contributed many pretty articles to the Annual 
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Day exhibit. Also their achievements proved to be inspira- 
tional to the junior pupils enrolled in the basketry classes. 


NEEDLEWORK : 


Seven classes of girls which included practically every 
girl above the kindergarten class attending school, have been 
taught to sew and with few exceptions have been taught both 
to sew by hand and to use the electric machine. 

The primary girls have been taught the beginning lessons 
in sewing in the making of toys, dressing of dolls and in the 
decoration of same with simple embroidery stitches. The junior 
girls try to copy the work of the seniors and are happy only 
when they are making garments which they hope will some day 
“be mine.” Very interesting lessons, discussions, etc., ensue 
from these classes and make one wish to be again at the age of 
these little girls. 

The senior girls have enjoyed a very busy and interesting 
year, “dress-making,” as they now like to dignify their work, 
and from goods to garment have completed five blouses, three 
dresses, two skirts, two jumpers, four pairs of pajamas, two 
slips and a number of smocks, aprons and pinafores. They 
also contributed many lovely pieces of handwork to the Christ- 
mas Store and to other special occasions observed during the 
year. 

A special needlework class, attended by 24 girls, reports 
to school for this special training every afternoon from two 
until four o’clock. These girls are over-age for school atten- 
dance but as a recreational-occupational activity are “in school,” 
as they think of it, and thoroughly enjoy the privilege. They 
are taught how to make many simple but useful articles such as 
holders, towels, bags, etc., with this year’s outstanding project 
the making of a full-sized quilt. 


WEAVING: 


Weaving, especially on the four-harness looms, is a fascin- 
ating lesson appealing to girls and boys alike. But as we have 
many activities highly suitable for boys, we use weaving almost 
exclusively as a girls’ activity. However, for a few of the jun- 
ior boys having made excellent records in brush-making, the 
privilege of working at the looms is used as a special reward 
and it is gratifying to watch the enthusiasm and pride of these 
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boys as they challenge each other in the making of firm edges 
and well-woven rugs. 

The ambition of every girl is the privilege of weaving a 
dainty pattern table runner, bag or rug on one of the special 
four-harness looms. For this privilege they will work step by 
step from the preparing of rags to the promotion on the oldest 
two-harness loom and so on up the line of progress until they 
have reached their goal, weaving on one of the best looms in 
the room. In this connection I might add that in a well-equipped 
weaving room, discipline is seldom if ever required. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE: 

The duties of the true homekeeper are necessarily varied 
and quite inexhaustible, and that is much the way I feel to de- 
scribe the lesson material offered to the pupils enrolled in the 
Domestic Science classes. Every piece of equipment furnishes 
the background for a lesson which can easily be graded in ac- 
cordance with the pupils in training. For example, the table 
with which the room is equipped is an exact duplicate of the 
ones used in the official dining room and this table offers to the 
primary children a polishing lesson, to the elementary classes 
a lesson in setting it up for a family of four, six or eight people, 
while to the advanced pupils the lesson can be made that of 
waiting upon a family of four, six or eight people for a four 
course dinner. Still again clearing the table, washing, drying 
and replacing the dishes to their proper shelves in the closets, 
etc., are lessons which can be shared by many children of dif- 
fering grades. How the children do enjoy these lessons, espe- 
cially so when they are privileged to eat up the lesson after it 
has fulfilled its mission as a lesson. “It’s just like being at 
home,” is the way the children feel and speak of their time 
spent in this class room. 


PRINTING : 

A careful study of the pupil personnel assigned to the Print 
Shop, plus experimentation made with many of the boys report- 
ing to the shop, lead to the decision that only the most ad- 
vanced pupils were eligible for enrollment in this department. 
The lessons were demonstrated to be too difficult and the re- 
quirement of perfection in technique too advanced for the mast- 
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ery of any but our highly able and specialized pupils. Hence the 
enrollment was reduced to thirty pupils and this number has 
been instructed in keeping with the idea that one was the “fetch 
and carry” group and the other the real producers. This re- 
duction did not affect the physical output of the shop but had 
the opposite effect as it allowed the instructor more time to give 
to the training of hopeful pupils and less spent in the manage- 
ment of “out-of-class” pupils, with the result that the quality 
and quantity of production increased steadily as the year pro- 
gressed. 


BROOM-MAKING: 


This is a lesson which lends itself very helpfully to the 
training of the older, manually-minded boys who enjoy a lesson 
not too difficult, one which they understand and are able to 
complete in a resasonable length of time and when completed 
will be a credit to their efforts. Also in connection with broom- 
making the repossessing of used handles, salvaged throughout 
the institution is a lesson well-suited to the needs of our kin- 
dergarten-occupational grade of boys and in following in the 
footsteps of the older boys assigned to the Broom Shop, the 
younger boys feel the importance of their assistance in the out- 
put of the shop. 

During the winter months fifty boys reported to this de- 
partment, making in that time 25 dozen brooms which have 
been issued to our store for use in the School and at the Colony. 


BRUSH-MAKING: 


A real boy needs plenty of activity in his school program 
and brush-making affords this kind of outlet for our primary 
grade of boys who are just one step above a kindergarten level 
of handwork. 

Standing at their long workbench, which accommodates a 
class of twelve, each boy at his own vise with his own box of 
fiber, block and wire, all are grouped as for a party and privi- 
leged to be sociable. With the teacher ever present to direct 
them under such conditions, brush-making appeals to me as 
one of the best all-round lessons included in our activities 
program. 

The high records for the year were made by J. H.—17 
brushes, G. H.—28 brushes, A. N.—28 brushes, and L. Z. 32 
brushes. C. D., a Babbitt Hospital pupil, made 16 brushes. 
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His first ones were typically those of a handicapped child, but 
his last four are very nearly perfect brushes showing the change 
which has taken place as a2 result of his improved physical con- 
dition combined with improvement in his brush-making tech- 
nique. 


SHOE-REPAIRING : 


This is one of our very important service departments as 
the health and happiness of our children, of all children, can be 
made or marred by the wearing of uncomfortable shoes. To 
prevent inasfar as possible such condition, an experienced man 
is in charge of the department and with the exception of minor’ 
repair jobs such as heeling, polishing and oiling the shoes, etc. 
(which is done by three pupil helpers), all of the important re- 
pair work is done by the employe in charge of the shop. 

The repair work covered in this department includes the: 
care of practically all of the shoes worn by the School and by 
the Colony children and the record totals 3,848 pairs of shoes 
repaired during the year. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


GARDENING: (BOYS) ; 

Gardening is one of our very important occupational activ- 
ities, as in these classes the boys are taught the very practical 
lessons which later on may become of pre-vocational importance. 
Names of tools and how to use them, of seeds, plants and veg- 
etables and how to grow them, harvest them, etc., are included 
in the lessons taught. The pride of the self-appointed Head 
Gardener of the School gardens, and the gardens themselves 
which are a credit to the department, are worthy evidence of 
the keen interest manifested by the boys in their gardening 
projects. 

Learning to grow flowers as well as vegetables is also a 
fascinating lesson and a pupil helper, at heart a true lover of 
flowers, has over a period of four years by his continued inter- 
est and effort made for himself a real place in the department. 
This year in a home-made hot bed and cold frame which he 
made, he has grown hundreds of plants and it has been a rather 
wonderful experience for all concerned to watch the develop- 
ment of his garden from such tiny seeds to sturdy plants which 
are now ready to bear fruitage. 
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KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITIES 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN : 


The very young and infant-minded children reporting to 
our pre-kindergarten are exposed to the routine of a much sim- 
plified school program with the hope that later on a limited num- 
ber may be promoted to our regular kindergarten. These little 
ones are taught to repeat nursery rhymes, to sing very simple 
songs and to play simple games. They are also taught to handle 
blocks, large beads and large pegs and a few are able to use 
crayons, sew with a blunt tapestry needle and to do such tasks, 
but as they require the constant attention of the teacher and do 
fatigue so quickly, one might truly say that the greatest gain 
made by these little ones is that of learning the “feel” of being 
in school and to respond obediently as directed in the playing 
of games. 

It is both amusing and encouraging to hear these babies 
talking about “going to school,” as they feel their importance 
and quite grown up when they are enroute to school. 


KINDERGARTEN : 


The training given in our regular kindergarten marks the 
first real step in learning for very nearly every young child en- 
rolled in The Training School, the exception being those report- 
ing to the pre-kindergarten class. Like the phyiscal first-step 
of a child, so the school first-step is, as it were, tottery and un- 
certain. As we watch the responses of the little children, at 
first so strange and unreliable and then how little by little, 
they find their places, their work and themselves, we are truly 
impressed with the value of the kindergarten for all little child- 
ren, especially so for our little children. 


KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONAL: 


This division of our regular training program might truth- 
fully be considered in the light of our Special Class division, 
as the children reporting to these classes are much over-age for 
any form of regular kindergarten procedure and at the same 
time they fall below the mental level of our regular kindergarten 
enrollment. Hence a special handwork program, varied with 
games and play, became necessary and was set up for these 
classes. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
MUSIC: 

Music, while generally listed as one of the cultural subjects 
included in our educational program, should also be listed as 
one of our very essential subjects, as without music The Train- 
ing School would indeed be a gloomy place in which to teach 
little children the wonderful lessons made available to them in 
our ambitious program. 


Intsrumental: Membership in our Band, which takes an active 

part in practically every important program 
rendered in the School, becomes the ambition of every school 
boy, and notwithstanding the hours of painstaking effort which 
each child must make enroute to final success, when the time 
comes for him to make his first appearance on our stage as a 
member of the Band, the happy satisfaction written on his 
face is due proof of the fact that he has at last achieved the 
goal for which he worked so faithfully. 

An Annual Concert given in May was celebrated as the 
big event of the year for this department and this year seven 
junior boys took part on the program with one of the number 
making the grade as a cornetist in the “big” Band, as the jun- 
ior boys speak of it. During the year the repertoire of the 
Band was duly increased with the addition of 25 new selections 
including duets, quartets and full band compositions. 


Vocal and Piano: A Sacred Concert given in March marked 

the outstanding yearly event of the vocal 
department and in the rendition of a lovely program, 51 chil- 
dren taking part in solos, duets, trios, choruses and in the Choir, 
demonstrated in a pleasing manner the work of this department. 
Eight piano pupils were also featured on the program. 

The enrollment of the Choir now numbers twelve girls and 
fourteen boys and is our outstanding vocal group. On many 
special occasions; viz., Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, in the 
Sacred Concert and on the fourth Sunday of each month, the 
Choir has made very pleasing contributions to the programs 
rendered. I might add that the Choir made its first real public 
appearance on Annual Day in 1940. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION : : 
Practically every child, with the exception of the Babbitt 
Hospital boys, enrolled in the school group, numbering 237, 
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either reported to the kindergarten where exercise was given 
in the form of games and play, or have reported to a physical 
education class where under the direction of highly specialized 
teachers they have received this valuable training so necessary 
to the health and happiness of all children. 


Girls’ Division: At the beginning of the school year the girls 

were carefully graded into four classes which 
might be termed ungraded, primary, elementary and advanced 
classes. The children in the ungraded class have enjoyed the 
playing of simple games of kindergarten grade, and especially 
they enjoy singing games where much repetition is the rule of 
the game. The other classes have been taught at the level of 
their all-round ability and it is amazing how many times these 
classes have contributed to the various programs rendered in 
the year. 


Likewise it is interesting to note how the privilege of such 
performance improves the appearance and grade of our girls. 
In April this department presented a Physical Education Dem- 
onstration and as a reward for splendid effort, practically every 
girl on the school enrollment participated in the demonstration, 
while 26 girls were especially selected for participation in the 
Annual Day program. 


Boys’ Division: The boys were also graded at the beginning 

of the year into eight classes, two ungraded, 
two primary, two elementary, one advanced and one superior 
class. The junior boys of the ungraded groups enjoyed the 
same type of games and play as the girls, while the senior boys 
of this group who are less ambitious preferred less strenuous 
activities. The intermediate group were taught the funda- 
mentals of marching and of calisthenic work while the advanced 
groups were instructed at a still higher level and these boys 
particularly enjoy the challenge of mat, horse and parallel bar 
work. 


The boys presented their Demonstration Entertainment in 
March with seventy-five per cent of the total enrollment taking 
part. As the instructor was called into U. S. Service at a crit- 
ical time, two classes were unable to make their contribution 
to the program as planned. 
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RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


ENTERTAINMENTS: 

The most important large group entertainments presented 
during the year were: 

a. The Christmas play, “Columbus, the Dreamer,” with 
108 children in the cast was given on December 28 for the 
School and Colony children and on December 30 for our Vine- 
land friends. 

b. Six entertainments were sponsored by the Educational 
Staff. These entertainments featured in a pleasing manner the 
outstanding class work of the year, thus giving many children 
the opportunity of taking part on special programs. 

c. Six formal parties with programs rendered and refresh- 
ments served were provided with 125 children the average at- 
tendance at these parties. 

d. Five delicious dinner parties were served in the Do- 
mestic Science room for 110 deserving children. This has be- 
come a real event, “topping off’? the Christmas season and by 
the Staff evaluated as a reward well worth the extra work in- 
volved. 

e. Every important holiday throughout the year was ap-. 
propriately celebrated with the Fourth of July entertainment 
next in favor after the Christmas play. (Unfortunately rain 
spoiled the parade, but Tim saved the day with his optimism, 
saying when others lamented, “Oh, that’s all right; better luck 
next year!) 

f. Thirteen moving pictures shown in Garrison Hall were 
enjoyed by both the School and the Colony children. 

g. Five special evening entertainments were contributed 
by generous friends of the School as follows: 

A special musical and literary entertainment was sponsored 

by Mr. Renne. 

A special Thanksgiving moving picture entertainment was 
the gift of Mr. Bailey. 

An instrumental and vocal concert was presented by the 
Masonic Orchestra. 

A real Hallowe’en celebration with slight-of-hand and magic 
mystifying the children was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Dick- 
inson. My! how our children love the little white rabbit 
as he is rescued from a high silk hat. 
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A May-time concert was sponsored by Mrs. Aker and Mr. 
Nash and was presented by the three musical groups, 
The Vineland Civic Glee Club, The Ladies Chorus of The 
Vineland Woman’s Club and The Ladies Chorus of The 
Training School. 


RECREATION : 


Vacationing at Camp Mento is the outstanding recreation 
furnished to our children. The Camp is set up for occupancy 
in the time between the closing of school in June and the July 
Fourth celebration. Immediately after this event the first 
group moves into Camp and during July and August it becomes 
the recreational center of attraction with children going 
and coming constantly until the last group closes the Camp on 
the last day of August. 

Baseball, soft ball, parties, picnics, rides and moving pic- 
tures become the order of the summer season for the children 
at The Training School and without question a varied and happy 
vacation is enjoyed by our appreciative children. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Weekly Staff Meetings held regularly over a period of years 
have become of real value to the department as such meetings 
provide the opportunity for disseminating information to the 
Staff and of settling school problems almost immediately which 
is a real time-saver. Likewise questions pertaining to the chil- 
dren, promotions, etc., are given the same needed attention, and 
again not only time but the happiness of the children is thereby 
assured. 

In addition to these strictly-speaking school meetings, at- 
tendance at the official Staff Meetings conducted by Dr. John- 
stone and Prof. Nash, Children’s Meeting and Executive Meet- 
ing, has helped me to direct the work of the Educational De- 
partment in harmony with the other departments of The Train- 
ing School. We are as one big family and the contacts made 
at these meetings are very essential as they help us the better 
to understand each other’s problems and thereby to carry out 
the ideals of a wondcrful teacher, one who knows if we have 
happiness in our hearts all of the good things of life will follow. 
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Book Review 


BEALS, FRANK L. Kit Carson, (Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Company, 1941), 187 pp. 
Davy Crockett, (Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, 1941), 252 pp. 


In the course of his work as assistant superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, Mr. Beals felt a very real need for suit- 
able reading material for older slow-learning children. “The 
American Adventure Series,” of which these books are two, pre- 
sents material designed to meet this need by providing reading 
content at the adult level, but in a form adapted to the child’s 
reading ability. The necessary simplification involved also ben- 
efits those persons who have special reading disabilities or 
whose formal education is limited. Those who work with the 
mentally deficient may readily perceive the advantages to the 
retarded children of moron grade whose available reading ma- 
terial has previously been limited to the comic sheets or books. 
of kindergarten level. 

Apparently the author recognized the existing special lit- 
erature need as multiple, since he seems to have used a three- 
fold concept in adapting these historic stories: interesting but 
instructive content, and simplified style. Several devices are 
used to accomplish this. 

By virtue of the very selection of material, interesting 
reading is assured. The stories have appealed to the adventure- 
loving reader for many years, but this is perhaps the first time 
they have been advanced from the “dime novel” stage to the 
point where they are considered suitable for any library. For- 
tunately, in the adaptation of the material none of the color 
nor adventure of the early west has been lost. 

The actual happenings on which the stories are based pro- 
vide not only interest but instructional data, since through the 
title characters one follows the early development of these 
United States. History is thus unobtrusively imprinted on the 
minds of the readers. 
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To facilitate the mechanics of reading, the books are print- 
ed in 18-point Cheltenham type, and the chapters are divided 
into easy reading lengths. Several pen and ink drawings have 
been added to interest the young reader, as well as to illustrate 
the context. 


Each chapter has been supplemented with a short list of 
questions that serve either to review the salient points or to 
stimulate supplementary reading. Thus, on page 40 of Kit 
Carson the reader is asked to describe the city of Los Angeles 
to-day, in contrast with the book description. Davy Crockett 
is even more expansive, since it includes questions which per- 
tain to history, vocabulary, first aid, transportation, civics, and 
English. The reader’s opinion is solicited in various situations, 
and he is thus given a chance to evaluate and formulate de- 
cisions. 

The author has succeeded in presenting reading material 
for the older slow-learning child, and has at the same time pro- 
vided additional services to slow readers of all kinds. Con- 
comitantly, adventure has been garbed in a new dignity that 
permits its acceptance along with more prosaic volumes in 
schools as well as on private bookshelves. 


The Training School Ruth R. Borneman 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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Notes From the News Sheet* 


Along with football we have been playing soccer this fall. We mark- 
ed out a soccer field on the recreation field back of Mills cottage and put 
up the soccer goals. We have had some very good games on Saturday 
afternoons. Mr. Davies and Mr. Thomas and Mr. Wallace play with us 
and they have all played on regular soccer teams. We have enjoyed it 
and more boys are playing every week. You sure get a lot of exercise 
being on the run most of the time. 


We are having our regular Troop meetings at Garrison Hall on 
Friday nights. Each week we are introducing something pertaining to Sea 
Scouts and it is especially interesting. We studied the compass with the 
use of an old ship compass. It is almost a hundred years old and came 
from an old sailing ship. Several of the boys have been promoted in rank 
this fall and Tommie is the new Assistant to the Scoutmaster. 


This past month has been a month of parties. I mean aside from 
the Halloween parties the many, many birthday parties. George, and Wil- 
liam and Fred all had birthday parties at Cattell B and Felix at Cattell A, 
and Harold at Stokes. 


The boys are so pleased with their Clubs this fall. The Sayford 
Club and the Red-White-Blue Club have been enjoying their activities and 
their contests each week. Mr. Nash took his Club Boys to Fortescue for 
a day’s outing this week. 


On Friday night, October 31, there was a Halloween party at Tyler 
cottage. We had a very nice time. We played one game. Nineteen guests 
came in and tried to guess who we were. It was lots of fun. For refresh- 
ments we had cider, cake, doughnuts, peanuts, and popcorn, popped by 
Marguerette. The cottage was decorated with orange and black, and was 
very attractive. It looked like a big doll house. The evening was well 
spent and was enjoyed by all. 


We had a party given by Beatrice Ann on October 14. We had 
Dixie cups, a birthday cake, and candy of all kinds. We all danced, played 
games, and had a wonderful time. We also enjoyed the entertainment last 
Wednesday night. How does the magician do his tricks on the stage, and 
how wonderful the tricks were performed for the boys and girls of the 
Training School! 


The Moore girls had a lovely Halloween party down in the base- 
ment. We had it all decorated very prettily in orange and black. We had 
@ scarecrow and two ghosts. Charlie McCarthy was trying to ride a bike. 
We had a table decorated with a large pumpkin in the middle, with two 
cats at each end in orange and black. We had two pumpkins hanging up 
with candles inside of them, and we had them lit. It surely was spookie. 
Most all of the girls were dressed in costumes. We played the radio, and we 
also had a victrola. We played different games, and had lots of fun. I 
do wish that all could have seen it. For refreshments we had cider, dough- 
nuts, apples, and candy. We all enjoyed the evening very much. 





* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 
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Louden Cottage—We had a grand time at our cottage on Halloween. 
The cottage was decorated with leaves, orange and black crepe paper, 
and ghosts. Everyone was masked, and we had about 25 guests. We all 
enjoyed our refreshments which were cider, doughnuts, candy, and apples, 
We have written our Christmas letters, and are quite anxious now for 
Christmas to get here. Rae gave us avery nice party for her birthday. We 
played games and sang songs. We had ice cream, birthday cake, pretzels, 
candy, and nuts for refreshments. Each girl received a favor. We all 
thank Rae for such a fine evening. 


The boys on the farm have been busily engaged in the harvesting 
of beets. These were pulled, tops cut off, and put into a pit and buried 
where they will keep fresh for the winter. For the past several days they 
have been helping the farm men trench an excellent crop of celery. Cider 
has been made at various times during the past month. The boys washed 
the apples and took turns turning the handle of the cider press. Others 
poured the cider into the barrel and helped to fill the jugs the next day. 
All this was interspersed by occasional drinks of cider for every one by 
way of refreshment during the work. 


Our next big job on the farm will be the gathering of cedar 
greens from the woods to make wreaths for Christmas. One trip has 
been made already to the woods and several of the boys, working after 
supper, have made over a hundred wreaths to date. These evenings spent 
in the making of Christmas greens are filled with many jolly times while 
fingers fly among the green branches. 


Every one will have turkey for Thanksgiving dinner and Mr. Aker’s 
boys have been very busy helping to pick these huge birds. Some weigh 
over twenty-five pounds. 
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